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ABSTfilCT 

This Study seaJca evidence for the validity of the 
concept of egocentriss in Ghildren* Three standard egocentrism tests 
are intarcorralated to determine the degree to which they appear to 
be ffiaasuring a single construct (convergent validity) ; whether thf 
three tasks intercorrelate more than they do with a theoretically 
unrelated task (discriminant validity) i whether test performance 
relates to social status variables of peer*' nominated leadership and 
popularity Cconcurrant validity) t and the relation between 
agoaentrism and a theoretically necessary attentional skilly 
decentration. Performance is evaluated in relation to socioeconomic 
status^ sex^ and age (ages 6 through R) to determine the level and 
variability in egocentric functioning of children in combinations of 
these variables- (Author/MV) • 
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Generality and Corrfelates of EgQcsncrism in Children 
Carolyn Uhlinger Shants 
Wayne State University 

EgOGentrisia has proved to ba an attractive theoretical construct during 
the last deeade to desGrlbe and aKplain a wide variety of imfnature social 
reaaonimg and social behavior in children* Since Plaget (1926) documented 
the yoyng child preclivity for attributing to other people his/her am 
understanding and perspectives * the concept has been used to partially eKplaln 
i^aature moral judgements CKohlbcrg 1969) ^ difficulty in playing games with 
opposing roles (e^g**^ DeVrles 1970)^ Inadequate sharing and helping (Staub 
1971), aggressive behavior CJeshbach 6r Feshbach 1969), and various foms of 
childhood psychopathology (e*g,* Chandler 1973| Thompson Note 9) . 

The construct has been sufficiently plauiible and useful, apparently, 
that very lltcle research has been directed at the construct Itself. However, 
during the past five years occasional questions have been raised about the 
measurement and generality of egocentrism (e.g*, Flavell 1968; Rubin 1973| 
Shantz 1975), It is the aim of this stugy to Intensively eKamine the construct 
validity (Campbell & Flske 1959) of egocentrlsm by providing data to answer the 
following questions: (1) Is egocentrlsm a generalized inability to take 
another's role^i (2) Is egocentrlsm significantly related to the inability to 
decenter attention as Plaget Vs theory holds? ^ (3) Do measures of egocentrlsni 
relate more highly to each other than to intelligence?! (4) Is egocentric 
functioning related to peer popularity and leadership?; (5) And, to what extent 
does the l^vel of egocentrlsm^ vary with soclo-sconoralc status > seK, and age? 
As such, this study seeks to assess the convergent^ dlsarlsinant and predictive 
validity of the construct, egQcentrism* 
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Egoctntrlc functioning has bean Gftasured by a variety of tachnlquas, 
somenlmes refarred to by cha content of the problem as In "spatial egocentrism" 
or ''aommunicative egocentrism*" Host tasks have the comon format of pre- 
sMClng a clear differanct between another person -s experience or Infortnation 
and the child's to determine whether the child is capable of recosnlaini the 
.difference and capable of constructing the other's experience. Tor example, 
a child located at one site facing a group ©f objects has a spatial perspective 
of them that is different from another person at another site facing the same 
objects* Or, another example is the child havlns soce infora^tlon that another 
is not proviledged to and the task assesses the child's recognition of that 
fact and his ability to determine the other's thoughts* The various tasks, then, 
are considered egocentrism tasks in that they assess the child's self -other 
differentiation, but vary in the content of the differentiation* 

Do children who perfom poorly on one type or egccentrisni task also tend 
to perform poorly on other types? This is a question of the generality of 
egocentrls'Q, the first question with which this study deals. The assumption 
is made in much of the research literature that egocentrism is a general, 
pervasive tendency of young children to assume a high degree of similarity 
between themselves nnd others in. viewpoint , thoughts, feelings, knowledge and 
opinions, Piaget assumed such generality because of his findings that this 
type of attribution error substantially decreated among children around eight 
years of age, although egocentrisim was assessed in differant groups of children 
by different tasks. In the past decade, studies have been done In which per- 
foriDance of a group of children on two or more tests of egocentrism have been 
correlated.. The rtsulcs have been mixed (Shantz 1975), In brief , no significant 
relations between various egocentrism tasks have been reported by Finley, French 
and Cowan (Note 3), Rothbtum (Note 6), Cooper and Flavell (1971), and Sullivan 
and Hunt (1967). Some studies have found no relations for -pnrt of a sample of 
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children, but significant relations for other parts (e*g,, Caresnie 1974; 
Klngsley Nota 5) . Significant positive relationi among two or mora tasks 
have been reported, however, by Cowan; (Note 2), lubln (1973) > Van LieshouC, 
Leckie and Smits-Van Sonsbeak (Note 9), and Wolfe 0963) t One of the moif 
extensive studies '.-fas that By Rubin (1973) in ^rfiich children w^ere given four 
egi^eentrisin tasks. Three of them— spatial perspectives^ cQimunicatlve ego^ 
ceatrism, and recurilve thinking~in.tercerrelated in the ,67 to *73 range for 
the entire sample from kindergarten to sl^th grade, and •31 to ,36 when age 
was paftlalled out* A factor analysis indicated a principal factor accounting 
for 57% of the variance on which the three role-taking measures loaded. Hollos 
and Cowan (1973) gave a battery of logical and egocentriem measures to Norwegian 
chlldreni age 6iito95, and found a logical factor and a separate factor entirely 
defined by egocentrlsm tasks. Hollos (1975) replicated this ntudy with Hungarian 
children, age 7 to 9, and again found two factors. The first factor was composed 
of logical tasks* The Second factor was made up of egocentric tasks ^ especially 
comunlcative role-staking afld a pronouns test with loadings ©f .69 and/57, re*- 
epectively. However, spatial parspective-taklng and social role-taking had 
rather low loadings on this second factor (,27 and ,30, respectively). Hollos 
suggested that the difference in loadings might Indicate that egocentrism has 
two separable components which she Interpreted as "verbal" versus "cQncretely 
presented" egocentrism (1975, p. 644) » 

Tha issue of the generality of egocentrism (or, conversely, role-taking 
ability) is far from settled. At best, there appears to be most often only a 
moderate relation among various tasks, particularly where relations are eKaminad 
within a fairly restricted age range or age is partialled out. The lack of 
relationship or very low correlations found in some studies could be due to a 
variety of factors such as the reliability of the tasks* range of scores. 



difficulty level, etc., all of which result fcr statistical reasons in low 
correlatiQRS. On the other hand, high cdrrelacions eould result largely from 
shared aethod variance, such ai measuring role-taking in all cases by highly 
verbal tasks* T^is does not appear to account for che higher relations found 
Ijy Rubin (1973), however^ since the aontmt of che aeasurei of spatial ego- 
csntrlsm, conmunication and recursive thinking differ quite markedlyi as well 
as the type of response required. One purpose of thl^ study is to aKaffilne 
further the issue of generality by deternining the intarcorrelatlcns among 
three widely-used egocentrism tasks both across and within age levels. 

A»\other method of establishing the construct validity of egocentrism is 
to demonstrate a high degree of relationship with an ability predicted in 
Flaget*s theory (1967) to be necessary for egocentrlso to decline — decentration* 
It is defined as an ability to shift or decenter from one aspect of a situation 
to other aRpacts, It is thought to tinerge as conceptual thought gains ascendancy 
over sensory and perceptual processes and as such is fundamental to knowledge 
In all its forms, "a necessary condition of objectivity itself" (Piaget, 1970, 
p. 710)* Unfortunately, the relation between decentration and role-taking has 
not been put to empirical test, apparently. Instead, role-taking and decentra- 
tion have tended to be used as almost synonymous concepts rather than as two 
processes, attentlonal and logical, whose relationship is to be determined. To 
date there appears to be no independent testing of decentration ability, but 
rather* role--taking tasks are merely labeled •'decentration-' tasks (e.g., Gottman, 
Gonso, ^ RasisuBsen 1975), or an extracted factor composed of role-taking tasks 
is labeled "decentration** (e.g., Rubin 197.3) * or decentration has been inferred 
from the iaoe data as role-taking (e.g., Feffer 1959)* 

In the present study, an attempt has been mads to measure decentration 
Independently of role^taktng. Two types of tasks were uned which appear to 
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require an individual to go beyond habitual raspansas to objeccs or their 
percaptual/sensory aspects, to shift attantlon to other aspects. Specifically, 
one task requires a parson to think of as many uses as possible for a common 
objects IpS*, to shift attention from familiar uses and familiar qualities of 
the object to other aspeccs* A second task asked individuals co determine as 
many similarities among a group of objects as possible^ the notion being that 
many similarities required shifting attention away from highly salient qualities 
to lass obvious qualities, A high degree of relationship between performance 
on these tvo tasks would support some unity to the decentration notion, and a 
relation between them and egocentrlsm tasks would support the construct validity 
of egocentrlsm* 

As a construct, egocentrism should be capable of definitldn in terms of 
*'what it is not*" Perhaps the most likely factor to be related to egocentrlsm 
is general intelligence, and a demonstration of its low correlation with ego-- 
centrism would provide support for the discriminant validity of egocentrlsm* 

The predictive validity of egocentrism could be afforded by demonstrating 
Its relationship to theoretically related social behavior. Piaget's position 
is that egocentrism has profound influence on the child *s social interactions, 
and he has specifically proposed (1926) that a child -s social status or pop-- 
ularity is related to being able to take another's viewpoint. The relation be- 
tween egocentrism and popularity has been studleci with miKed results, some 
indicating no relation (Finley et al Note 3| Rothenberg 1970) and some indicating 
a positive relation such as Rubin (1972) ^ Gottman et al's (1975) riaanalysis of 
Rubin* s data (1973), Gottman et al (1975) found only com:iiunicative role-taking 
related to popularity, and not spatial role-taking, Rothenberg (1970) found that 
peer-nominated leadership related to sensitivity to others' feelings, rather than 
popularity* In short, it is worthwhile to further examine the relation between 
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egocentrlso and social status variables to determine the degree to which they ; 

are related. 

Until very recently, practically all Information about aocial cognitive 
development has been restricted to middle socio-economic level children. 
There have been some indirect data suggestini less role-taking ability in 
lower socio-economic children and/or adults (Flavell 1968; Hess & Shlpmn 
19651 Smllansky 1968), particularly In comunicatlve role-taking tasks in which 
the speaker and listener differ a good deal In their information, vocabularies, 
etc. Gottaah et al (1975) recently found consistently lower . performance of low- 
socioeconomic status children on tasks for idantlfying emotions in others, 
ppatial perspective-takins, coffliunicative role-taking, and understanding of 
relational terms. In order to determine whether there are reliable differences 
4tt performance on egocentrism tasks, this factor will be analysed in the present 
study. 

Finally, grades 1 through 4 were selecced for study which, according to 
Plagetian and related research, should afford a cross-sectional view of egocen- 
trism during a period of relatively rapid change from predominately egocentric 
functioning to fairly stable ability to take the role of the other person in 
simple situations. Finally, another posaible correlate of egocentrism will be 
evaluated, the sex of the child, to date the bulk of studies on egocentrism, 
with a few exceptions (e.g., Coie & Dorval 1973; Kurdek & Rodgon 1975), have 
revealed no consistent, significant differences between boys and girls in ego- 
centric functioning. 

Method 

Subjects 

Eighty children were tested, 44 of who were boys, and 36, girls. They were 
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drawn randomly from Grades 1 through 4 with mean agee of 7.0, 7,7| 8,7» and 
9,8, respeccivel>% The avarage IQs for these grades. In order, were 103, 
108p llOj and 114, talf the sampla wai draw from a school serving a pre- 
dominately middle sociQ--economic statui (SES) nelghborhQQd in which the median 
income of families in 1970 was $14,274 and the median value of owner-oceupied 
homes was $24,000, according to the 1970 U.S. Census, Rie second school served - 
a low SES naighborhood in which the median income was 39,395 and owner-occupied 
homes had a median value of $10,132, A prior survey by Rubin (1968) Indicated 
similar income differences for the preceding five years ^ and Indicated in addition 
that the middle SES area had a third of heads-of-household who were high school 
graduates and 22% were college graduates, whereas the low SES area had 46% with 
less than eight years of education and 3% were college graduates. 

Tasts and Procedures 

laoh child wa ; individually administered three egocentrism tasks, two decen- 
tration tasks and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test in two sessions, each 
lasting approKimately 20 minutes with a maKimum of four days between sessions, 
A standard order of administration was the coTOaunication egocentrism task and 
spatial egocentrism task in the first session, followed in the second session 
by social role-taking, decentration* the Peabody Test, and peer nominations. 

Spatial egocentrism task (SpE) . This task assesses tlie child's ability to 
infer another's visual perspective of a group of objects when located ac a site 
different than the child's. A miniature gas station building, two pumps and an 
Easo sign were presented on an SH-inch diameter posterboard for the standard 
scene. Four replicas of this scene se^ed as choices, each oriented differently 
to the child! 0 (iame orientation as the standard), 90®, 180^, and 270^^ A 
fifth Choice was offered In which the same objects were rearranged on the base 
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and, thus, was an impossible perspective of the standard scene,* A toy doll 
was located in random order at the four positions around the landscape and the 
child judged the doll*s perspective, thm test gas station scene was preceded 
by an Identical task with a single object, a toy iire truck to insure that the 
child understood the task. The child's selections among the five choices of 
the gas station scene when the doll was at 90®, 180*^, and 270^ were weighted 
for degree egocentricity. Zero was given for an incorrect choice that was 
egocentric (i.e*, selecting the choice which showed the child "S view at 0^); 
1 was given for selecting the impossible perspective since it indicated the 
child recognized the doll would see something different than the child; 2 was 
given for all other incorrect choicest all of which ha'd correct inter-object 
relations; and 3 was given for correct selection. Total scores for the three 
sites ranged from 0 to 9 but because the distribution of scores was almost bi- 
inodaii pass/fail scoring was adopted to mora faithfully represent pertomance* 
A score of 1 indicated failure (total scores of 0 to 2) and 2 indicated passing 
(total scores of 3 to 9) # 

Cammnlcatlve egQcentrism task (CE) * This situation is designed to test the 
child's ability to take account of a listener's need for Information (Cowan 
1967) . The child is required to tell the experimenter where on a six^square 
checkerboard s/he is placing objects so the llatener can duplicate the child's 
behavior while unable to see what the child is doing. A set of six small 
©bjects are presented (a brown gorilla , green gorilla, brown moose, green moose, 
small green pigi and a larger^ green pig) and the child is shown that the ex- 
perimenter has an identical set. Identical checkerboards were given to the 
child and experimanter that had red and white squares on the top row and blue 
and white on the bottom row. The child was told to select any toy and place 
it anywhere on the board, but to be sure to tell the experimenter which object 
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a/he selected and which square It was -laced on bo that che experimenter could , 
do the same thing while Che experimenter's back was turned. Only on Che first 
object placement was che child reminded that the eKperimenter could not see 
what s/he was doing so the child muse tell everything about che object and site. 
An example of an egocentric message on Chis type of cask Is, "I'm picking this 
up and putting It here." The score was the sum of che criterlal attributes o£ 
objects selected and sites for the first four objeccs. The scores ranged from 

8 to 17 adjectives. i 

Social egocentrlsm task (SocE) . This task assesses the child's ability co 
infer what another person does not know (Flavell, 1968, n, 70-81). The child 
tells a story to seven cartoon pictures, some pictures are removed, and the 
child tells a second story that another person would tell who had only seen che 
shorter set. Performance is a measure of the child's ability co refrain from 
attributing to another person information chat he alone is aware of and to infer 
what story another would tell. 

Two sets of cartoons were used that illustrated simple stories. Set 1 
showed a boy walking down a street, then looking fearful he becomes aware 
that a dog Is chasing him. The boy runs toward an apple tree, climbs it, 
watches the dog walk off, and. in the last picture, sits eating an apple. Typi- 
cally children tell a story in which fear of the dog is the motive for climbing 
the tree. Three cards are removed in which the chasing dog appears, and the 
child Is asked to tell a story to the remaining cards which a person might tell 
who has never seen all the cards. A non-egocentric story typically includes a 
motive for climbing the tree as only a yearning for apples. Set 2 showed a 
girl diving off a board in order to retrieve a balloon from a swimnlng pool chat 
a nearby boy had lost. With the critical balloon cards removed, the story us- 
ually constructed is that of a girl showing a little boy how well she can dive. 
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Social egocenteism was scored using Flavell's criteria (1968). A score 
of 4 was given to a correct four-card story which presented a non-£ear motive 
for climbing the tree (Sec 1) or non-retrieval motive for diving (Sec 2); 
score 3 is given to stories which do noc provide any motive for climbing or 
diving; score 2 is given to stortes that show rather weak inhiblcion of the 
seven-card motives, e.g., the boy climbs the tree tn fear of something other 
than a dog; score 1 was given to stories highly similar to the seven-card 
story using fear-of-dog and retrleval-of-balloon motives. The summed scores 
ranged from 2 to 8. 

Pecentratlon-Alternate Uses (DU) . Two tasks were selected which appeared 
to show some validity of measuring the child's ability to deploy accentlon. 
The first, alternace uses, asks the cMld to name many possible uses for a 
string and a towel, without time limit or' any feedback. A practice item, a 
chair, was used to insure the child understood the cask. The criteria for 
scoring were that the uses by (1) realiscically possible given the object's 
properties (e.g., the child swinging from a tree on the string was gl-en no 
points but swinging a doll with the string was scored l)j (2) applicable to 
that particular object and not most objects (e.g., no points were given for 
"you can throw It on the ground"); and (3) non-repetitive (e.g., the towel 
being used to wash hands, face, and feet would be scored once). The number of 
uses for the towel and string summed ranged between 0 and 19 for this sample. 

Decentratlon-Slmilarltles (DS) . Presumably this task also requires that a 
child focus on a variety of object qualities, but in this case to find similar- 
ities amc a group of objects. For practice, a blue plastic toothbrush and 
coob were presented and the child was asked to think of all the ways they were 
alike, the same, or "go together." After it appeared the child understood the 
task, two sets of objects were presented one at a time. The first was a safet 
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pin, naedU, sciisors and can opener that shared iuch features as being made 
of metal, shlney, having sharp points, etc. The second group was made up of 
m poBtage stamp, table napkin, sn#.ll box, and sfflall notebook which were similar 
In being made of paper, having printing on them, comers, etc. The number of 
similarities sunmed for the two sets ranged from 1 to 9, 

'Intelligence test (PPVT) . The leabody Picture Vocabulary Test provided an 
estimate of receptive verbal Intelllsence. Four pictures are presented from 
Which the child points out the one that matches the vetbtl word given by the 
examiner, and repeated with increasingly difficult words. 

Peer-nominated popularity and leadership . Within each of the ten class- 
rooms from which children were drawn, they were asked to select from among the 
tested children their "very best friend" and their "next best friend," as a 
measure of popularity. After checking that the child understood what a "presi- 
dent" or "leader" was, s/he was asked to select from among the tested children 
in his/her classroom the one that would make the "very best president" and the 
"next best president" of the class as a measure of leadership. Being cited as 
"best" was given 2 points, and "next best" as I point. The summed scores of 
nominations, which ranged from.O to 10 for popularity and 0 to 10 for leadership, 
were trichotomlzed within each class. In the low popularity or leadership group 
were children who were never or seldom cited, medium popularity or leadership as 
the middle third group occasionally cited, and high popularity or leadership as 
frequently cited. Five of the 80 children were added late to the sample axid^, 
therefore, were not among those judged. ~ . : 

Reliubillties. The Interscorer reliabilicies for SocE and CE were both .97, 
DU, r-.96 and DS,' .83. Test-retest reliabilities on five tasks were provided 
by retestlng within two weeks 18 childron -andomly drawn from the two schools. 
The reliabilities ranged from .61 to .88 for the egocenwrism tasks, the SpE task 
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yielding the lowest reliability; and .55 and .88 for DS and DU.. respecfiively. 
The teat-ratest reliabilities may underestlnate somewhat the stability of per- 
feraance over time in that a few children seemed to be uninyolved in the tasks 
the second time and their' Intlial performances were lower upon retesting. 

■ Results 
The performance on the ■esocentriso and decentration tasks at each grade 



level is presented in Table 1, and the distributions of scores for each task 
«t -each grade are shown in Appendix A. The variation of; performance on the 



Insert Table 1 about here 

tasks as a function of grade level, sex, and SES is presented later in this 
section under "level of egocentriam and decentration performance." 

Intercorrelatlons among tasks. The convergent validity of egocencrism is 
assessed by the magnitude of the intercorrelatlons of the three egocentrlsm 
tmskB and their relation to decentration. and the discriminant validity assessed 
by the relations between egocentrism and intelligence. The Intercorrelations 
are ahow for the entire sample in Table 2 and at each grade level In Table 3. 



Insert Tables 2 and 3 about here 
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First,' for the entire sample the three egocentrism measures were not 
consistently related; SocE and SpE and SocE and CE correlations were statlsa.can.y 
gignificant and moderate Cr=.36 and .32 respectively); but SpE and CE were 
unrelated Cr=.14). These correlations were not subBtantially due to their 
covariation to chronological age as shoTO in Table 4. The correlations among 
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Insert Table 4 about here 



the three egoeentrlsm talks remain virtually the same when partlalled for ass. . 
The magnitude of these partialled co«elatlons are quite similar to those 
found by Rubin (1973) in which, with either MA or CA partialled, the SpE/SocE 
(recursive thlnklns) was correlatftd .36 and SocE/CE correlated .31. the sajor 
difference is the SpE/CE relation of .36 found by Rubin was not found here, and 
this lack of relationship is consistent with the findings of Hollos (1975) and 
Kurdecfc and Rodgon (1975) for this age group. 

The decentration tasks used for this study as approximate Indices of 
attention deployment were significantly but only moderately related to each 
other (r-.30). Therefore, in all following analyses the two measures were not 
combined. There was no relationship found between decentration and eiocentifisn 
tasks exoept for CE/DU relation of .29. Performance on the decentration. tasks 
was not related to age, and therefore partialUng for age (Table 4) changed the 

ralations very little. 

Two egoeentrlsm tasks, SpE and CE, and both decentration tasks were unrelated 
to age. grade, mental age or IQ, but all these variables were significantly 
related to performance on the SocE task. In the case of 10 then, as measured by 
receptive verbal Intelligence, the discriminant validity of egocentriim is sup- 
ported for two of the three role-taklni measures which Is consistent with several 
other studies (see Shantz. 1975, for a review of these relations). 

The Intercorrelations of the major variables were examined within grade 
levels (Table 3) to determine whether the correlational pntterns of Che entire 
sample were also descriptive of each grade, As in the total sample, the lack 
of relation between SpE and CE occured at each grade ILevel. The significant 
relations between SocE and the other two egoeentrlsm tasks were found in this 
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analysis to be due CO substantial relations between SocE and SpE in Grades 1 
and 2 (r= .48 and .53, respectively) but not the upper two grades, and between 
SocE and CE in Grade 2 (r= .68) and Grade 4 (4= .47). These eorrelations re- 
present a "partial partlalling" of chronological age In chat'*CA varied only 
within one grade in each case. A notable consistency in the data is the lack 
of .relation of any egocentrism taiks at Grade 3. 

The rather frequent negative correlactons betwaen egocentrism tasks and 
chronological age found within grades (Table 3) indicates a slight tendency 
for younger children to perform bee t er inf each grade, probably reflecting that... 
the oldest children In, each grade were repeating enrollment In that grade. 

The two measures of decentratlon were not highly related at any grade level, 
•the range being .19 to .36. The slgnlflcartt correlation found for the total 
sample between DU and CE was found only ac the second grade (r- .34). Decentra- 
tlon-uses did not correlate significantly with any .other egocentrism measure 
nor with age, MA, IQ or sex at any grade level. Decencratlon as measured by 
the Similarities test did not relate to SpE at' any grade, nor CE except at 
Grade 4 (r* .47). Likewise, DS did not relate to SocE for Grades 1 and 4, but 
did for Grade 2 (r- .57) and for Grade 3, but negatively (r^ -.47). As with 
decentration-uses, the decentration-slmilarities measure did not relate sig- 
nificantly to CA, MA, IQ or sex except for^fourth-gradars. The correlations 
there indicated that mentally advanced and brighter students found fewer sim- 
ilarities among objects. The number of students at each grade level was 20, 
and the reliability of these relations may not be high. 

Since almost all correlational studies of eiocentrlsm have used middle- 
class subjects, the two socio-economic aroups of this study were examined sep- 
arately to determine what similarities and differences occured in the patterns 
of inter-relationships. The lack of relationship between SpE and CE found for 
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the entire sample was true of both SES groupi. The relation between SocE and CE 
tasks was significant at the la^wec SES school (r^ ,48) but not the middle-SES 
(School (r^ .21)»; A significant correlatian between SocE and CE found for Che 
total sample (r^ .32) oceured for the middle-SES group (r^ ,39) but not the lower- 
SES group (r^..l6)« The decantration maasures inter-correlated more highly for 
the iow-SES group (r^ ,37, pCoS) than for the middle SES group (r^ ,22). OS did 
not correlate with any egocentrism measura for either SES group, whereas DU did* 

Specif icallyi DU has the same significant relationship to CE at both SES 
laveli (r^ .31, pf,05), and with SocE for the middle SES group (r- .31)* but not 
the low SES group (r- .00). The Intercorrelatlons of age* grade, and mental age 
with the various tasks were similar for bo n SES groups, i.e.* nonsignificant. 
Only in the case of SocE were these variables significantly related, and for 
both SES groups. 

Factor analysii . A principal-factor analysis was done to determine the 
pattern of relationships among the egocentrism and decentration measures for the 
entire sample. The criterion for factor eKtraction of eigenvalues of 1.00 or 
greater resulted in two factors which accounted for 48% of the total variance. 
Since underlying dimensions could not be assumed to be orthogonal, the principal 
factors were subjected to an oblique rotation. In Table 5 are the loadings of 

the tasks on the two factori. The first factor is composed largely of SocE, with 

^ 1 
i 

Insert Table 5 about here 

SpE and IQ loading substantially less. Factor 2, on the other hand* is composed 
primarily of CE, both decentration measures, and age. These factors are largely 
independent, the correlation between them being .19. 

This two-factor structure of egocencrlsm and decentration measures was^ ob- 
,alned In a previous study (Shantz, Note 7). The same tasUs, with one exception. 
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were given black children In grades I through 4 in low-and alddle-SES schools. 
Th« SocE task differed in that study; a more perceptual egocentrlsm task was 
used which flpked the child to determine what another person could see that the . 
child could not, or visa versa (Flavell, 1968). Even with this different task, 
the factor structure that emerged for the encire sample (K=80) was highly similar 
to the one found in this study. Factor 1 in the previous study was composed of 
CE* DU, DS. and age with loadings of .74, .67, .64, and .72, respectively. It 
was. thus, virtually the same as Factor 2 o£ this study. Factor 2 in the previous 
study was composed of Spl. the perceptual eiocentrlsm task, and IQ with loadingt 
of .68, .56, and .60. respectively. As such, it Is very slBllat to Factor I of 
this study. These data support the reliahilicy of the factor structure found here. 
In brief, the verbal communication task (CE) appears to be fairly Independent of 
performance on the SpE and SocE tasks, and somewhat unexpectedly, is the only ego- 
centrism task to load with the decentration measures. 

Relations to popularity and leadegshlp . The correlations among various ego- 
centrism tasks and social status indices of popularity and leadership are pre- 
sented in Table 6. Of the 24 correlations, 20 indicate no relationship between 



Insert Table 6 about here 



egocentrism and social status, consistently so for SocE. Three significant 
negative correlations occured: children who performed more poorly on the spatial 
wle-taking task were more frequently cited by their peers as a friend or potential 
leader, in the first grade particularly. This may be due in part to the fact that 
the majority of children in the first grade failed the spatial task and selected 
among tested children their ••friend" and "leader." Also, CE was negatively re- 
lated to popularity in the third grade. In short, there was no support for the 
expected covariation of social status and egocentrism. 
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level of egocentj . -lsm and decentratlon performance . The fifth question pose4- » 
concerning the similarity of role-taking and decentration abilities among children 
i,t,o differed in SEM, sex, and grade level. The results of three AMOVAs on ego- 
centrlsm performance are presented In Table 7. 



Insert Table 7 about here 



The child's. ability to differentiate between the information he possesses 
and another's lack of Information, as measured by the SocE task, showed a sig- 
nificant increase with grade level, and was significantly higher tor the middle- 
SES group (mean- 6.5) than the low-SES group (mean 4.8). The significant SES 
X Sex Interaction Indicated that boys' performance did not vary with social 
class, but girls' did: mlddle-SES girls performed much better than middle-SES 
boys, whereas low^SES girls' performance did not differ substantially from low 

SE3 boys' performance. 

CoTOunication egocentrism did not vary significantly for different sexes 
or grades, but SES did have a significant impact. Children's ability to give 
descriptions of the object and placement site to a "blind" listener was sig- 
nificantly better in the middle-SES group (mean- 13.5) than the low-SES group 
(mean =12.3). In communication tasks fairly similar to this one, Gottman et al 
(1975) also reported significantly better communication performance by middle 
SES children. There was a steady increase in performance from Grades 1 to 4 
(see Table .3) but the differences between grades were not significant. 

Spatial egocentrism varied significantly as a function of grade level,' 
and of combinations of grade level and sex. In the first case, older children, 
m general, performed better than younger children but there was within this 
trend particularly poor performance by third graders. Girls performed better 
than boys In Grades 1 and 2, but boys' outperformed girls in Grade 4. Gottman 
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et al (1975) found on their combined spatial egocentrism tasks that grade level 

and SES had signlf leant direct effects, the latter not occurring hare. 

In suimary, SES had. an Impact on egocentrism parforaance In cwo casess ■ 
lower-SES children parforaed significantly more poorly than middle-SES children 
on SocE and CE. Sex differences had no direct effect on egocentrism hut Inter- 
acted with SES on SocE and with grade level fot SpE. ' Increaiing grade level 
was associated with significantly higher performance in SocE and SoE tasks, 
but only a aonslgnlf leant trend of this type occurred 'for CE. 

In contrast to the egocentrism perfortnanca, both decantration tasks showed 
no significant variation due to SES, grade, or sex differences. 

Discussion 

The convergent validity of egocentrism was given modarace support by the 
data. Social egocentrism was slgnif icancly, but modarately, related to SpE 
and CE. A quite consistent lack of relation was found between SpE and CE for 
the sample as a whole, at each grade level, and for both SES groups. This 
pattern of interrelationships Is consistent In part or whole with some studies 
(e.g.. Hollos 1975; Kurdek & Rodgon 1975; Rubin 1973). Rubin's study (1973), 
which is most similar to the present one» found that SpE, CE, and recursive- 
thinking (as a measure of egocentrism) were all Intercorrelated when partlalled 
for MA or CA In the .31 to .36 range. Thus, in two of the three relations, 
Rubin's findings are corroborated. The Incerpretatlon of such data as Rubin's 
and those here Is hampered by several problems. First, what magnitude of cor- 
relations can one legitimately expect as demonstrating a functional relation? 
On the one hand, given that the content of egocentrism problems are quite dif- 
ferent and that content would have (and typically does have) some demonstrable 
effect on performance of concrete-operational children, very high intercorrela- 
tions would be unlikely. On the other hand, if these tasks all require a fairly 
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unitary cenceptual ability to eolve, role-caking, then the magnitude of the cor* 
relations across and iiTithin grades should be something more than ''statistically 
significant." The correlations among tasks in this study are quite modest for 
the sample as a whole and within all grades, except second grade. 

The second problem has to do with the statistical procedure of partlalling 
age, Partlalling Is used here to deteraine whether, apart from some joint de- 
pendence of each cask on incrteasing age^ there is some functional relationship 
among the tasks. The dllenmia of using partlalling of CA has been discussed else- 
where (Wohlwlll 1973). What Is of more developmental interest is the relation 
among tasks within grade levels which has the effect of holding CA relatively 
constant while Indicating changes in relations at each at each grade level* The 
correlation between SocE and SpE was found to be particularly strong in Grades 1 
and 2 but not the upper grades | SocE and CE relation^ significanc for the total 
sample, occurred only at Grades 2 and 4| and^ SpE and CE showed no relation at 
any grade level. This may mean that the versions of the tasks used In this study 
are particularly sensitive to. performance capabilities of second-graders and/or 
differences are greatest during this supposed time of transition from a more ego- 
eentric orientation- In short, the tasks may be particularly suited to detecting 
changes in role- taking ability that occur in the earlier grades. At the same time, 
each grade was not sampled eKtenslvely and only further researGh can determine 
whether these withln-grade correlations are reliable. 

The factor analysis gave further evidence that egocentrism is not a highly 
^efterallzed inability to take another's role. Two factors emerged, the first being 
defined almost entirely by SocE,^ and to a much lower degree by SpE and IQ. Al- 
though CE contributed to both factors, it loaded more on the second factor which 
was composed primarily of the deGentratlon performance and age. The primary 
question is what these factors represent. The first factor, composed largely of 
SocE, might reflect according to Flavell (1968) the ability to decenter and/or 
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Inhibit one's om, original story construction of the piccureo,, Dacenterlng, as 
coneeptualiged and measured in chii study, is not supported as an interpretation 
since DU and DS did not load with SocE. It seems more likely that the first 
factor largely represents an ability to inhibit attributing to another one's 
own understanding and to determine what the other, in fact, would know or think. 
Both in the SocE and SpE tas^is, which loaded on the same factor, the child has 
"Information" or a spatial perspective that is clearly at odds with another per- 
son's Information or visual experience. The communication task, wHich Toaded on 
another factor, might be thought, however, to share these same requirements. But 
a close analysis of the CE task suggests that the child does not have "experiences" 
or "constructions" that are at such odds to the other person's . Rather, the child 
nsn solve this task he merely "shartai" his experience with the other. I.e., tell 
about the object he is viewing and the site he has selected. In short, the child 
can perform well on CE by using his self-communications and following Instructions 
to "tell" the other what he Is doing. The clear differences between the child and 
the other person engineered in the SocE and SpE tasks, which seem to require gen- 
uine role-taking to solve, may account for their loading on one factor while the 
CE can be solved primarily by" sharing one's own experience. The necessity for 
role-taking tasks to have a clear difference between the person "judging" and whom 
s/he is judging has been frequently noted (e.g., Cronbach 1955; Rothenberg 1970). 
If there is little difference, "sensitivity to others" may be based on nothing 
more than sensitivity .to self (Shantz, 1975). 

Are there other aspects which might clarify the meaning of the two factors? 
Hollos (1975) interpreted her findings (which are consistent with those found in 
this study) , as Indicating a "verbar' component and a "concretely presented" com- = 
ponent of role-taking. This interpretation appears inadequate. All tasks in 
this study were concretely presented (whereas one was not in Hollos' study), and 
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the two which required ^Kpreislve verbal skills, So.E and loaded on different 
faetors. A second possibility is that the Caators represent differences in con- 
tent of the problem, spatial-visual experience vs. information (suoh as the 
ehild knowing things the other doesn't know). This seems an equally unlikely 
interpretation since the "information" tasks. SooE and CI, did not load together, 
but spatial and one information task (SocE) did. It does not seem, then, that 
specific features of these tasks, such as their content or the type, of responses 
required, provide adequate bases for interpretations of the first factor. Rather. 
It appears the first factor Is based on tasks that create a clear difference be^ 
tween the child and the other person and measure the child's ability to inhibit 
attributing to the other his own experience.! . . 

The second factor, on the other hand, may represent quite different abilities 
than the first factor. It was composed largely of both decentratlon measures. 
CE. and age. there Is a common similarity among the t sks which is the need to 
analyse different object properties: in order to inform a listener for CE. to . 
establish Similarities among objects in DS. and to find different uses for ob- 
jects m DU. All tasks also required simple expressive verbal skills. It was 
the presumed need to attend to different qualities of objects that initially 
led to selecting DU and DS as decentratlon measures. At the same ^ime, the 
correlation among DU, DS and CE were quite variable which suggests that their 
Shared attentlonal and analytic features could account only partl.Uy for per- 

- I„ raUtlon to the i.sue of convergent validity, finally. It 1. worth noting 
that all three egocentrls. tasRa In thla study, as well as most other egocentrls. 
.tudles. are measures of "ahility." That Is. each task Implicitly conceptuali.es 
egocentrlsm as a continuous, underlying dimension that varies In degree. Thus e 
child Who correctly solves three spatial positions receives three times the credit 
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of a child who only solvei one. There is another way, however, in which ego-| 
cencrlam has been conceptualised. That is, egoeencrism is cqneelved as dlf- 
ierent ty^es of relations of self /other that the child coni^tEur^ts thrcugh on- 
togeny, and th^ types of reasoning underlying these reiatiovis, Ab suchi ^go- 

centrism is viewed as a mora dlscontlnQus phenomenon j having qaalitatively 

I 

different forms (e.g., Selman & Byrne, 1974)* It would be helpcul in future 
research on the convergent validity of egoeencrism to iupplement studies of 
tola-taking ability with studies of the generality ©f ^different types of role- 
taking. 

The second question of this study dealt with the theoretical relation 
between deeentratlon and egocentrism. This was discussed in part earlier* 
First, however, it should be noted that the two deeentratlon tasks showed a 
modest relationship for the sample as a whole, perhaps reflecting the divergent 
aspect of DU and the convergent aspect of DS, To the extent they can be pre- 
sumed to be assessing some aspects of attention deployment^ it la clear that 
role- taking abilities and deeentratlon should not be used as synonymous terms. 
Relations between role- taking and deeentratlon tasks were^ for the most part, 
vary low* It might well be that deeentratlon and role-taking tasks would show 
low-level relationships in that deeentratlon, according to Flaget's view (1950), 
is a necessary but not sufficient factor in role-tak \ng- Thus a child might 
well deploy his attention from his own experience and situation and attend to 
the .other's situation, but have difficulty in constructing what the other would 
know, think, feel* or see*^ It would be worthwhile to find other tasks as well 
as the present ones to more adequately measure deeentratlon abilities beyond 
this first exploratory effort. 

The third question concerned the discriminant validity of egocentrism. 
Specifically whether performance on such tasks could be largaly a function of 
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IQ. The large majori^.y of Intarcorrelations indicate no significant relation 
of intelllgenGe with role*taking ability, but with the one consistent exception 
of SocE. Even' In that case, as well mm the factor analysis, IQ has only a modesc 
relationship. As such, the data of this study are consistent with most other 
research indicating no relation between IQ and egocentrlsm measures, or, at most, 

i " • - 

only relations ^in the *20 to ,40 range (Shantz, 1975), 

Is egocentrlsm related to social behavioral indices such as peer popularity 
and laadershlp? At most grade levels, there was no relation found between per- 
formance on egocentrlsm and peer-nominations on either variable* Several sig-- 
nlficant correlations were found, however, that vare opposite to the prediction* 
This occurred especially in the case of SpE where children low in spatial per- 
Bpeetlve-taking were more often cited as friends or potential leaders, and es- 
pecially in the first grade where most children failed SpE task. It was more 
probable, then, that cited children from the tested sample would be among those 
falling the task. Gottman et al (1975) found most measures of "social skill" 
(labeling emotions, spatial perspectives, and left-rright tasks) did not relate 
to popularity although comunicative egocentrism did* Popularity is probably 
too global a social index and has multiple determinants (e.g,, physical attrac- 
tiveness, social knowledge, etc.) to relate in a strong, consistent manner with 
-rale-taking skills. Different measures of popularity and their relation to role- 
taking skills found In other studies (see Shantz, 1975, for a review) support 
the notion that role-taking may be more related to grmeral positive peer Inter- 
actions than popularity per se (Gottman et al, 1975' . 

Finally, are there subgroups of children who show poorly developed role- 
taking skills? For social and coimnunicative role-taking, lower-SES children 
evldencad significantly poorer skills than mlddle-^SES children, and on the whole, 
oider children performed better than younger children. However, significant 
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Interaction of SES and sex Indicated that low-SES girls evidenced the low-st 
social role-takiQg skills while middle-SES girls performad the best, aad boys 
of both SES groups showed little difference in perforaanca. On the spaclal 
taak^ girls showed advanced ability over boys In the first two grades, but 
that difference was reversed at Grade 4. In contrast to egocentr ism performance » 
decantration ability did not vary significantly for different SES groupSi grades, 
or sexes* , / 

The Interpretation of the two components of parformance on the egocentrliim 
and decentration tasks suggest that a critical factor in measuring egocentrie 
functioning in future studies is the degree to which tasks provide a clear dif- 
ference between the child and the person with whom s/he is Interacting or judging 
-A "clear difference" in Information, perspectives, or goals, for example,' help to 
Insure that correct responses are not based on projection or attribution of the ^ 
self's information, on general social normative information, or shared social 
expectancies* This issue has already arisen in the area of empathy rasearch 
(Borke 1971; Chandler $ Graenspan 1972). If tasks do not provide such a dif- 
ference between the child and the other person, the generality of egocantrism 
may well be underestimated. Secondly, it would be helpful to aKamlna the Issue 
of convergent validity from a more qualitative, structural approach to role- 
taking, as that suggested by Selman & Byrne (1974), in contrast to the mora 
quantitative, ''ability" conception of role-taking used here* That Is, what 
consistency In performance occurs in differant ty^^^ problems 
of children within a particular stage of role-taking development? Such infor- 
mation would be valuable In clarifying the generality of egocentric functioning, 
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^There may be differences in the rules or logic required by the different 
tasks that account for the factor structure. For example, Flavell, Omanson, and 
Latham (Note 4) suggest the spatial task is solved by acquiring such rules as 
"one position means une and only one perspective" and different position means 
different perspective." Applied to the social role-- taking tasks, such rules 
might be "one set of- pictures means one story" and "a different set of pictures 
means a different story," Such rules do not seem readily applicable to the CE 
task and may account for that task not loading with SpE and SocE, 
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Table 2 

Intercorrelations of Tasks (N*80) 

CE SocE DS DH Age Grade M.A. I.Q. Sex 

SpE .14 .36** .02 .o« -.07 -.09 -.03 .08 -.09 

CE .32** .19 .29** .19 .23* .12 .05 -.13 

.00 .12 .32** .43** .45** .31** .00 

,30** .15 .15 .00 -.08 .15 

.19 .25* .18 .11 .02 



SocE 
DS 
DU 

Age 
Grade 
M.A. 
I.Q. 

*p4..05, r= .22 
**p<.01, r= .29 



.89** .57** -.09 -.11 
,66** .13 -.02 
.74** .22* 
,36** 
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Intercortilitlons of Tasks by Grada Livil (N"20 p« gradi) 



Spl 



GE 



SocE 



DO 



4 



DS 



ERIC 



adi 


CE 


Sod 


' DU 


DS 


Agi 


H.A. 


I.Q, 




1 


,25 


.48* 


,01 


.01 


-.13 


-.24 


-.14 


-.63** 


2 


,32 


,53* 


.34 


.43 




,03 


.15 


-.13 


3 


-,28 


-.06 


.0? 


.09 


-.40 


,16 


.27 


,15 


4 


,23 


.22 


.08 


.18 


-.17 


-.22 


-.10 


,42 


I 




.00 


.39 


.14 , 


-.06 


.03 


.10 


,24 


2 


■ 


,68** 


.54* 


, .37 


-.05 


.19 


.14 


-.01 


3 




-.06 


.13 


-.12 


.20 


,10 ' 


,03 


-.25 


k 




.47* 


.16 


.47* ' 


-.15 


-,39 


-.21 


.02 


I 


* 




.02 


-,23 


-,I4 


-,15 


,13 


-.27 


2 






.40 


.57** 


-.18 


.30 


,32 


.07 


3 






-.28 


-,47* 


-.12 


.36** 


,60** 


.27 


4 






.21 


,24 


-.36 


.20 


.42 


.03 


1 








' ,19 


-.09 


-.13 


.01;, 


-.22 


2 








,36 


-.05 


.19 


,17 


-.08 


3 








.31 


-.13 


.11 


.31 


.06 


4 








,21 


.03 


-.12 


.21 


.16 


I 










,24 


-.03 


-.13 


.20 


2 










-.26 


.2? 


.32 


.15 


3 




i 




■1. 


.06 


-.29 


'.-.22 . 


,13 


4 








i 


-.24 


-.54* 


-.47* 


.09 



Table 4 

Intetcorrelatlons with C.A. Partlalled (N=80) 



Tasks 

SpE 

CE 

SocE 
DU 



CE 
.17 



SocE 
.38** 
.29** 



DU 

.06 

i 
I 

.24* 
.07 



DS 
.04 
.13 

-.05 
.25- 



*p <.05, r- .22 
**p<.01, .29 



Table S 

Factor Pattern (Principal-Factors Analysis 
with Oblique Rotation) and Loadings for Each Task 



Tasks and Variables Factor 1 Factor 2 

SpE .34 .04 

SocE .96 -IS i 

CE .20 .44 

DU -.03 .58 

DS -.18 .54 

I.Q. .30 -.05 

Aga .15 .33 
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Table 6 

Contingency Coefficients for Social Indices and Egocentrism 

Popularity Leadership 
Grades Gradea 



tasks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 




-.49** 


-.36 


.47* 


-.04 


-.49** 


-.15 


.12 


.00 


m 


-.14 


.09 


-.47* 


.30 


-.03 


.00 


-.37 


.14 


SocE 


.05 


-.07 


.00 


.11 


.02 


.00 


.08 


.00 


H 


20 


18 


19 


18 


20 


18 


19 


18 



♦Kendall tau C,p< .Q5 
**Kandall tau C*p< .OT 
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Tabli 1 

Analysas of Variance Suoniarliii on Bach Igocentflsi T< 
Soeial Role-Eaking Cokunicition Roli-tikln| 



varliDliS 

esc 


it ■ 


f vaiui 

kOtXJj 


1 

ni 


f 

4 40 


I 

.05 


M 


m 


m 




2.26 




Grade 


3,64 


8.1? 


.01 


1,08 




SES X Sex 


1,64 


5.42 


.05 


1.05 


mm 


SES X Grade 


3,64 


1.11 




0.42 




M X Grade 


3,64 


O.SO 


PIP 


0.39 




SES X Stx K 
Grade 


3,64 


0.40 


i 


0.16 





p<.03, df-1, 64^4.00 

p<.01, df=l, 64^?.0S 

p<.05, df-3, 64-2,76 

p<.01, dW, 64-4.13 



# 



Appendix A 



SqcE 



CE 



SpE 



ERIC 



Percentage 


of Scores 


for Egocencrism^ 






and Dacentratlon Tasks 


for Each Grade Level 








- Qcadas 








1 


2 


3 


4 


2 


30 


0 


0 


0 


3 


10 


15 


25 


5 


4 


25 


20 


10 


15 


s 


15 


15 


15 


0 




5 


. 5^ 


10 


0 


7 
f 


5 


20 


20 


20 


R 


10 


25 


20 


60 




4.1 


5.7 


5.5 


6.95 




3.9 


5.5 


5.5 


7,5 


o 


25 


10 


15 


10 


9 " 


10 


10 


5 


5 


10 


5 


10 


10 


0 


11 


0 


5 


5 


0 


12 


10 


10 


5 


15 


13 


20 


0 


0 


10 


14 


5 


5 


20 


0 


15 


5 


30 


10 


20 


16 


20 


20 . 


, 25 




17 


0 


0 


5 - V 


u 


Mean 


U.9 


12.85 


12.95 


13.25 


Mdn 


12.5 


14.5 


13.75 


14.75 


1 


70 


35 - ' 


85 


40 


2 


30 


65 


15 


60 


Mean 


1.30 


1.65 


1.15 


1.6 
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37. 



Grades 



su 



Scoees 
0 
I 
2 

- 3 " 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



Mean 
Mdn 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Mean 
Mdn 



1 

5 
0 
S 

0 
25 

0 
25 
10 
15 

5 

0 

s 

5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6.1 
5.9 

5 
10 
10 
10 
35 
10 

5 
10 

5 

4.9 
4.9 



2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
10 
15 

'zo 

15 

15 
5 
0 

10 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7.35 
6.83 

0 
5 
5 
25 
30 
20 
15 
0 
0 
5.0 
5.0 



3 

0 
0 

5 
0 

5 

5 
15 
, 10 
5 
5 

10 
0 

25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
5 
5 

9.70 
9.50 

0 
0 
0 

25 
10 
35 
20 
5 
5 

5.85 
5.93 



4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

15 

10 

20 

5 

20 

5 
5 
5 
0 
0 
0 
5 

10 
0 
0 
0 

8.1 
7.5 

0 
0 

5 
15 
40 
25, 
15 
0 
0 
5.3 
5.25 



ERIC 
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